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contend, privileges, property and immunities,
within the true meaning of the Bill of Eights.
They had rights, and still have them, which
they can assert against the legislature, as well
as against other wrong-doers. It makes no
difference that the estate is holden for certain
trusts. The legal estate is still theirs. They
have a right in the property, and they have
a right of visiting and superintending the
trust; and this is an object of legal protec-
tions as much as any other right. The char-
ter declares that the powers conferred on the
trustees are "privileges, advantages, liberties,
and immunities"; and that they shall be for-
ever holden by them and their successors.
The New Hampshire Bill of Eights declares
that no one shall be deprived of his '' property,
privileges, or immunities," but by judgment
of his peers or the law of the land. The argu-
ment on the other side is, that, altho these
terms may mean something in the Bill of
Eights, they mean nothing in this charter.
But they are terms of legal signification, and
very properly used in the charter. They are
equivalent with franchises. Blackstone says
that franchises and liberty are used as synony-
mous terms. And after enumerating other
liberties and franchises, he says: "It is like-
wise a franchise for a number of persons to be
incorporated and subsist as a body politic,
with a power to maintain perpetual succession
and do other corporate acts; and each indi-
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